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Disaster in United States Foreign Policy 


In July we sent the Marines to Lebanon to save 
the Lebanese Government from a rebellion, presu- 
mably instigated by Nasser’s United Arab Repub 
lic. At the same time the British Government sent 
troops to Jordan to protect the Government of 
King Hussein from rebellion, but also to gain a 
foothold in the Middle East for the purpose ot 
protecting her oil supplies in the sheikdoms from 
which she draws most of her oil. This British and 
American intervention was presumably initiated 
to prevent a total coup against Lebanon, Jordan 
and Iraq initiated by Nasser. The Iraq rebellion 
alone came off, presumably without aid from Nas- 
ser; the new Government proved itself popular and 
we recognized it. 

These interventions in the Middle East gave the 
Russians the chance to cry that the peace of the 
world was imperiled and to call for a summit meet- 
ing. The summit meeting finally became a special 
session of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. The session closed on August 21 after adopt- 
ing a resolution, unanimously proposed by the Arab 
states, that puts the Middle East under the guard 
of the United Nations with its Secretary General 
supervising the safeguards that will “facilitate” the 
withdrawal of the troops from Lebanon and Jordan. 

It is difficult to regard this whole series of events 
as anything but a major disaster for United States’ 
foreign policy. The only gain is the guarantee of 
the independence of two Arab states for the time 
being. And one of those states, Jordan, is neither 
politically nor economically viable. It consists geo- 
graphically of desert wastes and demographically 
of loyal Bedouins and disloyal Palestinian refugees. 
Meanwhile the Russians have had a new oppor- 


tunity to act as the protectors of Arab nationalism 
and of the peace of the world. 

Basically the difficulty is in our attitude toward 
“Arab nationalism.” We wanted to guard the in- 
dependence of separate Arab states, but Arab na- 
tionalism is not so much nationalism as supra- 
nationalism. Nasser’s imperialism is the instrument 
of that Arab solidarity which is more accurately 
defined as pan-Arab supranationalism than as na- 
tionalism. The forces that make for integral com- 
munity are minimal and the forces that make for 
supranationalism are maximal. Culturally the na- 
tions are bound together by a common Islamic 
faith. Economically they are either agrarian or 
pastoral, but many of them are rich in newly dis- 
covered oil. Europe needs their oil and they need 
European markets. Nasser, whose Egypt has no oil 
but has the Suez Canal, is in the position of be- 
ing able to holdup Europe, particularly with the 
backing of the Russians. 

Ideally the situation in the Middle East offers 
both the possibility of disengagement and an un- 
derstanding with Russia for the simple reason that 
Russia’s vital interests are not affected. The only 
thing the Russians could do is to embarrass the 
economy of Europe by cutting off the oil supply, 
but this would require them to absorb a product 
that they have in abundance. They could only dare 
such a step if they were prepared for the ultimate 
war because they would reduce Europe to despe- 
ration. This situation offers real hope for under- 
standing. 

The President’s proposals before the General 
Assembly did not touch the essential problems and 
the resolution that brought the session to a close 
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dealt with it only obliquely. To deal with it es- 
sentially would require that both Britain and 
America deal with the region and the problem as 
a whole, and not seek to establish a few precarious 
bastions in a hostile world. Significantly, the only 
Arab nation in the pro-Western bloc, Iraq, has 
been eliminated by the revolution. That is a nice 
evidence of the futility of military pacts to contain 
communism and of the superiority of the political 
methods of the Soviets, that is strategic superiority. 

One of the minor mysteries in the whole series 
of events is our action in supporting Britain, who 
needed intervention more than we, when we had 
previously opposed her so righteously in the Suez 
crisis. We could not have been right in both in- 
stances. We were probably wrong in the first in- 
stance because our policy helped to give Nasser his 
start as the colossus of the Middle East. Now we 
must come to terms with him and “contain” him. 

But above all we must come to terms with the 
Russians who are now the dominant power in the 
Middle East. That would be a proper item for a 
summit meeting. It should also be an item for 
debate in the American forum. 

It is rather frightening to realize how success- 
fully we have obscured the essential dimensions of 
the problem and how Britain, on the whole so 
much more experienced that we, should have been 
tempted to a second act of desperation, this time 
with our support. 

Prime Minister Macmillan made the significant 
comment on this aspect of the affair when he said: 
“We would rather be wrong together than right 
separately.” That remark speaks volumes about 
the healing of the breach in the Anglo-Saxon al- 
liance, but unfortunately it is not eloquent about 
the wisdom of the policies that have brought the 
two nations together. R.N. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLURALIST SOCIETY 


NE OF THE dominant social problems of our 
() nation grows from the pluralistic nature of 
religion in our society. This is not a new problem, 
nor is it peculiar to our culture. Nevertheless, it 
does have its particular American peculiarities. 

The problem grows essentially from the readi- 
ness of particular groups, when they achieve a ma- 
jority or otherwise favorable position, to impose 


their private beliefs or doctrine on the total com- 
munity. This willingness of a religious group to 
impose its moral code on the larger society is re- 
pugnant and opposes that which is best in both 
the Christian and American traditions. 


It was repugnant when Protestants forced their 
view of the alcohol problem on the public domain 
in the form of prohibition. And we must hope that, 
if they continue to grow at the present rate, the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses will not from their stronger 
position insist on their medical practices for our 
whole society. 

New York City is currently faced with the prob- 
lem that, under an unwritten regulation, doctors 
are forbidden to prescribe birth control devices in 
city-operated hospitals. Considerable pressure to 
abandon this regulation has been exerted for the 
last 12 years by the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, an association of 3,000 physicians. It appeared 
that they had won a victory last April when they 
were told by Dr. Morris A. Jacobs, Hospital Com- 
missioner for the city, that there “shall be no in- 
terference” with “proper and accepted therapeutic 
practices.” However, when doctors in one hospital 
moved to provide a contraceptive device for a 
diabetic woman patient, who was a Protestant and 
whose health would be endangered by another preg- 
nancy, Dr. Jacobs forbade the action. At this writ- 
ing the battle, largely between Roman Catholics 
on one side and an assortment of groups on the 
other, continues though a bit more quietly now 
as a decision is expected when the Board of Hos- 
pitals meets on September 17. 

To say, as the diocesan newspaper editorialized, 
that children who are prevented from being born 
are denied eternal salvation is to subordinate con- 
crete personality to an abstractly quantitatively 
view of human good. The question the Board must 
decide is not one of theology or doctrine. Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner seems to have recognized this 
when he said that as a Roman Catholic he was 
opposed to contraceptives, but added that this is 
a “medical matter” and the decision is up to Dr. 
Jacobs and the Board. 

It seems to us that this is the only proper basis 
for a decision. Denial of the right to contraceptive 
devices, particularly when they are generally recog- 
nized by the medical profession to be “an integral 
and essential part of preventive medicine,” is a 
most injurious practice. Where health is concerned 
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there should be no further question, save for the 
individual who feels bound personally to a tradi- 
tion that holds a contradictory view. W.H.C. 


FROM SUASION TO DISSUASION 


T HAS LONG been apparent that Mr. Eisen- 

hower’s understanding of society, like every- 
thing else about him, is very American. But it now 
appears that the President represents the classic 
American social ethic, not at its best but at some- 
thing nearer its worst. Nothing reveals the faults 
of this ethic more clearly than Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s dealing with the school segregation issue. 


It first appeared that the President here repre- 
sented the rather naive, but nevertheless tolerable, 
outlook of America’s traditional moralizing and 
individualistic moralism. He seemed, like much of 
America and of the American church tradition, to 
overlook social structure, the reality of power, and 
the force of group interest, and to expect instead 
that great sweeping changes would come about 
through a “change of heart.” He seemed to have 
that trust in moral exhortation and in the good 
will of men that has particularly marked Ameri- 
can pietism and liberal Protestantism. About the 
school segregation question he would say constant- 
ly that matters like this could not be settled by 
“mere law,” and that there must be a change within. 

This view has obvious faults. It underestimates 
the resistance a social habit (like segregation) can 
present; it lacks a sense of social continuity and, 
therefore, omits planning, and just responds to each 
crisis (like Little Rock) as it arises; it locates evil 
in the will of a few individuals (like Faubus) who 
can be called to Newport and supposedly charmed 
into goodness; it tends to become just an excuse 
for not doing what law or force can and must do. 
Worst of all, when disappointed, it can then be- 
latedly and suddenly turn to the angry use of physi- 
cal force, justified by the highest moral claims. The 
“crusade” is America’s traditional response to war, 
and the President’s angry switch from platitudes 
to paratroopers last fall was kind of a symbol of 
the way an overtrust in persuasion turns suddenly 
to blunt force. Lacking a discriminating awareness 
of power, it overdoes things one way or another. 

Nevertheless, this traditional American outlook 
has limited merits. At least it is better than a cyni- 
cal alternative. Though it gives too large a place 
to it, it does give a place to moral appeal. At its 
best, and in the right issues, it can produce an 
effective, though limited, social action; where there 
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are changeable human attitudes, simple moral con- 
ceptions and dramatic effects on human beings, the 
moral appeal to the conscience can and will play 
a significant role. From abolitionist days to the 
present, race relations has been such an issue. 

But in the press conferences of late August it 
became plain that Mr. Eisenhower did not even 
represent the limited merit of this tradition. 
Though he spoke much about moral suasion, he 
exercised none. Though he talked about the 
changes of heart that must come, he did nothing 
to bring them about. Though he referred to edu- 
cation and reason, he did no educating or reason- 
ing. He left the matter to public opinion that be- 
haved as though that opinion were formed in a 
vacuum. 

In the August 20 press conference he explicitly 
ruled himself out of the moral struggle. He said 
it would not do for him to state his position on the 
moral issues of the case because this might inter- 
fere with his role in enforcing the law. He repre- 
sented himself as the executive of the laws in the 
abstract and, by that role, forbidden to exercise 
moral leadership. He let a situation develop, as it 
did in the McCarthy case, when the opposing forces 
use every ounce of drama and public communica- 
tion to build their case, to reassure or intimidate 
the wavering and to mobilize the supporters, while 
he forswears any direct participation in the very 
struggle of suasion and opinion to which he him- 
self has left the issue. As Walter Lippmann wrote, 
the people in Arkansas who support segregation 
know that Faubus ts behind them; those who sup- 
port integration are left in doubt whether the Pres- 
ident is behind them. 

In the McCarthy instance, he let matters drift 
until the Senate, a Congressional election and a 
television show finally furnished the countervail- 
ing set of public attitudes that he should himself 
have helped to form. In the school segregation 
case, he once again appeared to be abdicating the 
role—the entirely legitimate and well established 
role, for a President—of a moral leader. 

But then, in the August 27 press conference, 
he took still another, and worse, step. He not only 
aided opinion favoring segregation by silence; he 
now aided it by explicit statement. He said “slow- 
er.” Now, perhaps in some quiet, abstract discus- 
sion a case could be made for “slower,” but in pub- 
lic, from the President, with the issue drawn, the 
word could only serve to discourage the integra- 
tionists and encourage the segregationists. Mr. Ei- 
senhower, the great advocate of moral suasion, him- 
self engaged in moral dissuasion. W.L.M. 





A Protestant View of Roman Catholic Power — II’ 


N MY FIRST article I summarized the grounds 
| for Protestant fears and resentments in the face 
of the growth of Catholic power. In this article I 
shall call attention to four characteristics of Roman 
Catholicism that are often neglected in American 
Protestant discussions of this subject. To use a 
word that is becoming rather hackneyed, we may 
regard them as countervailing factors. 

The first of these characteristics is Roman Ca- 
tholicism’s great variations from culture to culture 
and from country to country. The vision of many 
Protestants of a monolithic Roman Catholic 
Church, built somewhat on the lines of the Stalin- 
ist empire, that is controlled from the Vatican is 
very wide of the mark. Historically it has proved 
itself capable of adjustment to the greatest variety 
of cultural conditions instead of being one kind 
of religious ethos exported from Rome. 

The difference between French Catholicism and 
Spanish Catholicism almost belongs to the study 
of comparative religion. Catholicism in western 
Europe is utterly different from Catholicism in 
Latin America. In Germany, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and England we see what Ca- 
tholicism can be when it is religiously and cultu- 
rally mature and when it has learned to live with 
strong Protestant and _ secularist competition. 
There is remarkable intellectual ferment in the 
Catholic Church in those countries. Catholic 
thinkers take considerable theological freedom and 
they are especially free in their thinking about 
political issues. There is a long standing effort to 
overcome the political and economic conservatism 
that has been the great handicap of the Church 
in reaching the working classes. 

There is very much more discussion between 
Protestant and Catholic thinkers on a theological 
level than there is in this country. One interesting 
phenomenon is the fresh study of Luther and the 
Reformation by Catholic scholars that has shat- 
tered the old Catholic stereotypes. Dr. Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn in an article in the Jesuit week- 
ly, America (March 2, 1957), summarizes this new 
Catholic literature on Luther and says: “It is evi- 
dent today that Luther was not simply a ‘neurotic 
who wanted to marry a nun,’ and that he cannot 
be considered just an ‘early liberal eager for more 
freedom, progress and enlightenment’ either.” This 
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freedom and diversity is encouraged by the differ- 
ences between the various religious orders too. 

Just as the mature western European Catholi. 
cism differs from the Spanish type, so both differ 
from Catholicism in this country. American Ca- 
tholicism has a degree of moral discipline and pas- 
toral effectiveness that is notoriously lacking in 
Latin America. American Catholicism differs from 
western European Catholicism in that it has no 
rich cultural background. It has a strong feeling 
of cultural inferiority to American Protestantism 
as well as to European Catholicism. Intellectual 
ferment is exactly what it lacks. 


Maturation, Competition and 
Democratic Tradition 


The reasons for this are obvious as American 
Catholicism represents the tides of immigration 
that brought to this country millions of Europeans 
who had had few opportunities in their own coun- 
tries. They had to start here at the bottom of the 
social ladder and they have been moving up rapid- 
ly. Their situation is revealed by a statement of 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston at a C.1.O. conven- 
tion in 1947. He was explaining his special right 
to be there when he said that he did not know a 
single Roman Catholic archbishop or bishop in 
this country whose father or mother had been to 
college. When we realize how much status, as well 
as education, depends on going to college in this 
country this simple statement speaks volumes for 
the cultural and social handicap that Roman Ca- 
tholicism has had to overcome. 

Roman Catholic journals frequently complain 
of the lack of intellectual and theological leader- 
ship in the American Church. One Catholic lay 
journal that does much of the complaining, The 
Commonweal, has won a place for itself as one 
of the finest journals of religious thought and of 
social and cultural criticism in the United States. 
There are Protestants who acclaim it as the best 
Christian journal in America and who feel in com- 
plete rapport with it except when it is dealing 
with a rather limited range of ecclesiastical and 
theological subjects. Another group of Catholic 
laymen edit a quarterly, Cross Currents, which con- 
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sists chiefly of reprinted articles by Europeans, both 
Protestant and Catholic. This enterprise is an ef- 
fort to bring to American Catholicism the stimulus 
and inspiration that can come from the European 
Catholic intellectual ferment. Protestants as they 
view the development of Catholicism in this coun- 
try have good reason to assume that as it becomes 
more mature culturally and theologically it will 
have more flexibility of mind and that there will 
be greater tolerance and breadth in dealing with 
non-Catholics and with the public issues that con- 
cern Protestants most. 

I should add here that Roman Catholicism needs 
not only the kind of maturing that takes time in 
a new country, but it needs to have two other 
things. One is the strong competition from non- 
Catholic sources—Protestant, Jewish, secularist. It 
has had one or more of these types of competition 
in every one of the western European countries that 
I named. The worst thing that can happen to Ca- 
tholicism is for it to have the religious monopoly 
to which it feels entitled because of its exclusive 
claims! 

Protestants have a responsibility to confront Ca- 
tholicism with a positive Protestant theology, and 
that is happening today in many countries be- 
cause of the recent theological revival in Protes- 
tantism. It is interesting that Karl Barth is taken 
with great seriousness by Roman Catholics in Eu- 
rope, and some of the best studies of Barth have 
been made by Roman Catholic scholars. It is per- 
haps a straw in the wind that one of the best re- 
views of the first volume of Paul Tillich’s Syste- 
matic Theology was written by a Jesuit scholar, 
Gustave Weigel, in this country (Theological 
Studies, Dec., 1953, pp. 573-85). But theological 
integration between Protestantism and Catholicism 
in this country has not really begun. 

The other element that is very important in the 
environment for the development of Catholicism 
along the lines that I have suggested is the pres- 
ence of a liberal, democratic political tradition. 
This has greatly modified Catholic political atti- 
tudes and it is most fortunate that, under the 
stimulus of democracy, Catholics can find the an- 
tecedents of democracy in their own tradition, es- 
pecially in the great Jesuit political philosophers, 
such as Francisco Suarez, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. They also discover antecedents of 
democracy in Thomas Aquinas. 

This combination of continuous encounter with 
non-Catholics on a basis of political mutuality and 
the influence of liberal democratic ideas enables 
Catholics to avoid the civil intolerance that causes 
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most anxiety among Protestants. Catholic clergy 
and laymen in this country have absorbed the 
American democratic tradition along with other 
citizens. 


Sociologically Conditioned Aggressiveness 


A second characteristic of Roman Catholicism is 
suggested by the fact, already mentioned, that 
American Catholics have had to win their way in 
this country against social and cultural odds. I do 
not know how one can estimate in any quantita- 
tive way its importance, but there is no doubt that 
much of the Catholic aggressiveness that is most 
offensive to Protestants is sociologically condi- 
tioned. It is a result of the sheer energy that it has 
taken for Catholics to improve their position in 
a new country and in an alien culture, and it also 
reflects some social resentment for past disabilities 
on the part of people who have won social power. 

We forget today the long and bitter history of 
nativist anti-Catholicism, but the memories of it 
do not die so easily among Catholics themselves. 
Quite apart from deliberate and prejudiced anti- 
Catholicism, the present generation of American 
Catholics are still close to the bitter experience 
of belonging to ethnic groups that suffered pov- 
erty and social discrimination. Only saints could 
avoid expressing social resentments as a result of 
this experience. 

Today changes are coming so rapidly and the 
economic, social and cultural opportunities for 
Americans of many ethnic backgrounds are so 
much alike that we can expect to see the particular 
sociological reasons for Catholic aggressiveness be- 
come less important. Religious reasons will remain 
and they should remain. No one can predict what 
the effect of these changes may be, but this con- 
sideration should prevent Protestants from project- 
ing upon the future the indefinite extension of 
some of the tendencies that they fear. 

Paul Blanshard recognizes that there is some 
truth in this consideration. After describing the 
role of the Irish in American Catholicism, he says: 


“This Irish dominance explains many of 
the characteristics of American Catholicism. 
The Irish hierarchy which rules the Ameri- 
can Church is a ‘becoming’ class. It — 
sents the Irish people struggling up in a hos- 
tile environment, using the Roman system of 
authoritative power to compensate for an in- 
ner sense of insecurity which still seems to 
survive from the days when Irish Catholics 
were a despised immigrant minority. Boston 
is aggressively Catholic largely because it is 
aggressively Irish because its people have not 





quite overcome their sense of being strangers 
in a hostile land.” (American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, Beacon Press, 1958, p. 38) 


If this is the case, is it not natural to wonder 
if some of the aggressiveness will be lost as the 
Irish cease to have this sense of being strangers, 
when John Kennedy rather than James Curley be- 
comes a symbol of the Irish leader in politics? 

One of the most convincing pieces of evidence 
in favor of this judgment concerning the social 
dynamics of American Catholicism is found in Ken- 
neth Underwood’s study in depth of Protestant- 
Catholic relations in one city that has had a large 
Catholic majority for some decades. Prof. Under- 
wood reports on the attitudes of both laymen and 
clergy from various parishes in Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. He finds that it is the parishes made up 
of recent immigrants, who have not been much as- 
similated into American life, where the most in- 
tolerant attitudes are found. It is those parishes 
where the rigid ideas of the priests are most readily 
accepted by laymen. He says: 


“The upper income, well educated Catho- 
lic laymen are much less receptive to clerical 
guidance as to the practical social implica- 
tions of moral and religious laws of the church 
than are the lower income, more poorly edu- 
cated Catholics. The former tend also to be 
much more appreciative of the role of the 
Protestant churches in supplementing or cor- 
recting Catholic action.” (Protestant and 
Catholic, Beacon Press, 1957, p. 94) 


Church and State 


A third fact about Roman Catholicism that 
needs to be understood by Protestants is that the 
Catholic Church is divided from top to bottom, in 
this country and abroad, on matters of principle 
in regard to religious liberty. There is a traditional 
main-line position that favors the confessional Cath- 
olic state as the ideal type of relationship between 
Church and State. This view would limit the rights 
of religious minorities in a nation that has a very 
large Catholic majority. These limitations would 
have to do with public propagation of the non- 
Catholic faith rather than with freedom of wor- 
ship or freedom of teaching inside the Protestant 
Church. Under such circumstances there would be 
a union of State and Church and the State as State 
would profess the Catholic faith. 

This position is sometimes called the “thesis” and 
the adjustments of the Church to religiously plura- 
listic nations, including the acceptance by Ameri- 
can Catholics of the American constitutional sep- 
aration of Church and State, involve a second-best 
position called the “hypothesis.” Father John A. 
Ryan, a noted Catholic liberal on all economic 
issues, is responsible for a famous statement on 
this subject in Catholic Principles of Politics. He 
states the traditional thesis and then tries to soften 
it for Americans by saying: 


“While all of this is very true in logic and 
in theory the event of its practical realization 





in any state or country is so remote in time 
and in probability that no practical man will 
let it disturb his equanimity or affect his at- 
titude toward those who differ from him in 
religious faith” (Ryan and Boland, Macmil- 
lan, 1940, p. 320). 


So long as Protestants, especially those who live 
in cities that already have large Catholic majorities, 
realize that there are authoritative statements of 
the so-called Catholic thesis of the confessional state 
as representing the ideal possibility, they will not 
be greatly comforted by Fr. Ryan’s assurances. It 
is simply not enough for a church that operates 
in the light of very clear dogmatic principles to 
make concessions on the issue of religious liberty 
for non-Catholics on a pragmatic basis alone if its 
dogmatic principles still point to a confessional 
Catholic state in which, as the ideal, the religious 
liberties of minorities are severely restricted. 

It is important to realize that a very able and 
earnest attempt is being made by Roman Catholic 
scholars in this country, with much support from 
Catholics in western Europe, to change the prin- 
ciples as well as the practice of the Church in this 
matter. This attempt is associated chiefly with the 
work of Father John Courtney Murray, but it is 
gaining a good deal of support elsewhere too. A 
careful statement of his position is found chiefly 
in his many articles in the Jesuit quarterly, Theo- 
logical Studies. (See especially March, 1953, June, 
1953, December, 1953, March, 1954. Also, “Gov- 
ernmental Repression of Heresy” reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Catholic Theological Society 
of America.) 

Here I shall attempt to summarize his main con- 
clusions, but it should be recognized that these 
are abstracted from very complicated historical ex- 
positions and come in large part from Fr. Murray’s 
analysis of the encyclicals of Leo XIII in order to 
show what is permanent and what is historically 
conditioned in those encyclicals. With apologies to 
Fr. Murray for oversimplification of the kind that 
is alien to his own mind, I shall attempt to give 
the substance of his position in the following prop- 
ositions: 

The idea of a confessional Catholic state belongs 
to an earlier period in European history and it has 
become an irrelevancy under contemporary condi- 
tions. 

Anglo-Saxon democracy is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the democracy of the French Revolution 
which was totalitarian in tendency. The state in 
this country is, by its very nature, limited and in 
principle the Church does not need to defend it- 
self against such a state as it did with the nine- 
teenth century revolutionary states that formed the 
immediate background of Leo’s political thinking. 

There is no anti-clerical or anti-religious moti- 
vation behind the American constitutional pro- 
vision for Church-State relations and the Church 
need not defend herself against this doctrine as 
such. 

The Church in America has, as a matter of fact, 
enjoyed greater freedom and scope for its witness 














and activities than it has in the Catholic states of 
the traditional type. 

It is important to emphasize the rights of the 
state in its own sphere, the freedom of the Church 
from state control and the influence of Catholic 
citizens upon the state. 

It is impossible to separate religious freedom 
and there can be no democracy if the freedom ot 
the citizen is curtailed in religious matters, for 
such curtailing can often take place as a means of 
silencing political dissent. 

Error does not have the same rights as truth, 
but persons in error, consciences in error, do have 
rights that should be respected by the Church and 
State. The Church should not demand that the 
state as the secular arm enforce the Church’s own 
decisions in regard to heresy. 

It does more harm than good to the Church for 
the State to use its power against non-Catholics. 


I think that all of these propositions fit together 
into a self-consistent social philosophy. They are 
presented by Fr. Murray as a substitute for the 
traditional Catholic thesis concerning the confes- 
sional state. They have made considerable head- 
way among both clergy and laity in this country. 
They correspond to views that are held in Europe 
and have support in the Vatican itself. 

In December, 1953, after this point of view was 
strongly rebuked by Cardinal Ottaviani in Rome 
in an address defending the Spanish conception of 
a confessional Catholic state as the ideal, the Pope 
somewhat ambiguously made room for Murray's 
position in a speech to a convention of Catholic 
jurists. The fact that he did this in the midst of 
a trans-Atlantic controversy within the Church has 
encouraged American Catholics who hold this view 
to believe that the Pope is sympathetic to it. That 
is the most that can be said. American Protestants 
should realize, therefore, that the Roman Church 
is not a vast international machine designed to 
overturn their liberties, if this were to become po- 
litically possible, and that they have many allies 
in the Catholic Church who share their belief in 
religious liberty on principle. 


"No one Catholic line..." 


The fourth fact about the Roman Catholic 
Church is that there are many points of disagree- 
ment on social policy among Roman Catholics; 
there is no one Catholic line on most public issues. 
There is agreement on birth control as a moral 
issue, but even here there is no agreement as to 
what the state should do about it. Catholics gen- 
erally do not today advocate strict laws on the 
subject except in the two states in which those 
laws are already in force. On economic issues there 
is a broad Catholic pattern based upon the organ- 
ization of producers’ groups, but this is far from 
obligatory and it gives rise to endless differences 
so far as application is concerned. 

Catholics differ as to whether a war with mod- 
ern weapons can be just. There is a deep differ- 
ence between Catholics in various nations on forms 
of government. Catholic doctrine makes room for 
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governments based upon popular sovereignty but 
does not prescribe this universally. Even with com- 
munism there are great differences in temper be- 
tween European and much American Catholicism. 

It is an understatement to say that the Catholic 
hierarchy did not act helpfully on the issue of 
McCarthyism, but that was because they were deep- 
ly divided. There is no doubt that McCarthy had 
a strong hold on large groups of Catholics, espe- 
cially Irish Catholics, but it is also true that some 
of the most eloquent opposition to McCarthy came 
from Catholic sources, notably such journals as 
The Commonweal and America. American Protes- 
tants need not fear that Roman Catholics will 
usually throw their great weight as a religious 
community in the same political direction. This 
will tend to be even less a danger as Catholics move 
further away from the status of an immigrant bloc. 
In general we can say that natural law does not 
guarantee agreement on concrete issues, but we 
can also say that natural law plus prudence equals 
flexibility. 

I have outlined briefly four aspects of Catholi- 
cism of which American Protestants should take 
account. Though they give no assurance as to the 
direction that Catholicism may take in the next 
generation, they may release us from exaggerated 
fears based on past experience in this country alone. 
Protestants should put more rather than less em- 
phasis upon positive elements of Protestant faith 
and doctrine. They should join Roman Catholics 
in rejecting superficial forms of religious harmony 
so often urged in the interests of national unity. 
But they can live with their Catholic neighbors in 
the hope that greater mutual understanding and 
the sharing of moral and political purposes may 
become possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gratuitous and Invidious Comparisons 


TO THE EDITORS: The report by Arthur Moore 
about the recent conference on “Religion in a Free 
Society” (June 23) was excellent except for two 
minor references. I refer to Mr. Moore’s repeat- 
ing what seems to be a popular stereotype with 
some people these days about “vaguely patronizing 
‘brotherhood’ meetings” and “Brotherhood Week 
abstraction.” 

These comparisons are gratuitous and invidious. 
I do not know how many such meetings Mr. Moore 
has participated in, but there is no ground what- 
soever for comparison. 

The Fund for the Republic meetings brought 
together some 100 of the best trained and experi- 
enced experts in the field; there was a week of 
discussion; and there was no audience that did 
not take part in the discussions. Furthermore, all 
reports indicate that several days of intensive dis- 
cussions were necessary before the discussions be- 
came “honest.” 

In no way can brotherhood meetings be placed 
in the same category. If such long hours of dis- 





ra minute limit—they certainly would be called un- 
¥ wise and never invited to return. May I suggest 


cussion by the best men in the nation did not pro- 
duce far more—and on a different level—than Broth- 
erhood Week meetings for a similar number of 
people, God help us. 


It should also be pointed-out that if these same 
speakers were to discuss these subjects before the 
average Brotherhood Week group—a PTA, a Rota- 
*y Club, a school assembly, all with a 20 to 30 


+ that we keep things in their proper perspective 
4 and that we stop making Brotherhood Week—with 


» all its admitted limitations—the whipping boy for 
Athe failure of religious leaders to get together for 
Asuch discussions in past years.... 


4 WILLARD JOHNSON 


Director, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 
Chicago, IIl. 


“In Error" 


TO THE EDITORS: It seems to me that Dr. 
Niebuhr’s editorial, ‘““The Situation in the Middle 
East,” in the Aug. 4 issue is in error in comparing 
our intervention in Lebanon and the British in- 
tervention in Jordan with the Suez. In Suez no 
request for intervention was made. In Lebanon and 
Jordan legitimate governments had asked for help. 


Rocer D. SwAIM 
Boston, Mass. 


A Dissenting Opinion 


TO THE EDITORS: I am so much perplexed and 
disturbed by Prof. Butterfield’s discussion of ‘“‘co- 
lonialism” (‘Western Policy and Colonialism,” 
Aug. 4) as to be impelled to the normally futile 
undertaking of a “letter to the Editor.” Unless I 
badly misread him, his point is that Britain and 
this country are standing pat for “colonial” rights 
and are ‘on the wrong side” in the current fer- 
ment of backward peoples struggling for independ- 
ence. As an Englishman, these names ought to carry 
pointed meaning for him: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Ghana, Rhodesia, the Sudan, West 
Indies and, nearly half a century farther back, 


“South Africa.” The record of the United States, 


is less spectacular because it was not a “colonial” 
power, but it too can point proudly to the Philip- 
pines. 

In all history there has been nothing to com- 
pare with the steady process of the years, by which 
great powers have initiated training in politics and 
self-determination for backward peoples and in 
fruition have ultimately accepted the risk of giving 
them complete independence. The record is exact: 
ly the opposite of Prof. Butterfield’s gloomy indict- 
ment. In fact, he merely perpetuates the caricature 
habitually emanating from Cairo and Moscow. The 
ends he properly seeks would be better served by 
emphasis on our purposes as demonstrated by our 
unrivaled record in these matters. 


In the democratic process we depute various per- 
sons as responsible for stated aspects of our corpo- 
rate conduct. It is right and necessary that we scan 
their conduct critically, and constantly remind 
them of the demands of Christian principles. Still, 
by virtue of their office, they possess veal helene: 
tion denied for the moment to the rest of us. Fur- 
ther, in a brutal world such as this yet remains, 
the Christian statesman, while “harmless as a 
dove,” must yet be “wise as a serpent” lest he be- 
tray values of our culture won through long strug- 
gle and pain and blood. The role of the prophet 
is high, but he must constantly remember the di- 
sastrous results of the amateurish interference ot 
Elijah and Elisha in the state policies of their time. 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 
Dallas, Texas 
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